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THE  SHUT-IN  SOCIETY 


ITS  ORIGIN. 

Janet’s  weak  fingers  ran  along  the  words.  I 
was  studying  her  face  as  she  read,  and  I  knew 
by  the  light  that  flashed  into  her  eyes,  and  by 
the  tremor  of  her  lips,  that  she  had  found  a 
new  thought.  I  believe  that  Janet  loves  a  new 
thought  better  than  anything  else  on  earth — or 
in  heaven,  I  was  about  to  write,  and  I  will 
write  it,  for  what  else  can  bring  one  so  near 
to  God  as  a  new  thought  about,  Him? 

“What  is  it?”  I  asked. 

So  she  read  with  a  sympathetic  thrill  in  her 
voice :  “And  the  Lord  shut  him  in.”  / 

“Well?” 

“Don’t  you  see — if  He  shut  him  in,”  hurry¬ 
ing  along  with  little  pauses,  “it  was  right  and 
best  for  him  to  stay  shut  in — and  to  find  out  all 
that  the  shutting  in  meant.” 
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Poor  Janet!  She  had  been  shut  in  for  three 
years ;  three  years  of  great  pain  and  weariness, 
three  years  of  inactive,  restless  life ;  but  peace 
has  been  sent  when  she  became  willing  to  let 
God  have  His  own  way  in  her  life,  and  to-day 
she  was  the  happiest  Christian  that  I  knew. 

“I  have  such  good  times  with  my  books  and 
flowers  and  letters,  above  all  with  my  letters, 
you  can’t  imagine  how  I  look  forward  to  mail 
time !  Sometimes  I  awake  in  the  morning 
wondering  what  the  mail  will  bring  me  at 
night.  When  we  can  no-  longer  look  forward 
to  our  old  pleasures,  how  God  brings  us  new 
ones !  Do  you  know  what  I  hav(e  resolved  to 
do?” 

Janet  had  such  a  lively  way  of  talking,  not 
at  all  like  an  invalid. 

.  “I  am  going  to  pray  that  I  may  find  some¬ 
body  shut  in,  some  one  to  write  to,  to  do  good 
to,  and  to  receive  good  from !  It  seems  com¬ 
ical,  but  I  only  know  one  invalid  besides  myself. 
Haven't  I  told  you  about  Sue?  We  have  been 
corresponding  for  two  years.  She  is.  a  dear 
little  maiden  that  is  seldom  taken  out  into  the 
sunshine,  and  never  stands  upon  her  feet.  She 
suffers  very  much  from  bronchitis  and  chills 
and  fever  and  heart  disease.  Enough,  isn’t  it? 
Her  quiet  life  is  full  of  business.  Besides  teach- 
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ing  thirteen  little  children,  she  sews  and  mends, 
reads  aloud  when  she  can,  and  gives  her  frail 
little  fingers  all  the  work  they  are  able  to  do. 
And  she  lives  in  the  very  presence  of  God ;  she 
has  not  a  thought  that  she  does  not  tell  Him. 
I'll  find  somebody  new  to  broaden  her  life  as 
well  as  mine.” 

“How?  Where?”  I  queried.  “Will  you 
advertise?” 

“I’ll  ask,”  she  answered  seriously. 

That  was  nearly  a  year  ago ;  I  wish  that  you 
could  hear  Janet  talk  about  her  invalids  now. 
She  calls  them  “Our  Shut-in  Society.”  You 
shall  hear  about  them  all  as  Janet  told  it  to  me 
last  night,  as  we  sat  alone  in  her  chamber  by 
her  fire  on  the  hearth,  for  we  live  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  where  wood  fires  are  still  in  fashion.  She 
was  in  her  wooden  rocker  with  its  chintz  cush¬ 
ions,  her  feet  upon  a  home-made  foot-rest,  and 
while  her  fingers  were  busied  with  some  light 
knitting,  she  told  me  about  the  answer  to  her 
prayer,  not  as  though  it  were  anything  new, 
but  as  another  proof  of  how  our  Father  gives 
more  than  we  know  how  to  ask.  I  was  sitting 
on  a  rug  between  her  and  the  fire. 

“It  all  chanced,”  she  began,  “for  it  was 
God’s  chance,  about  a  month  after  I  began  to 
ask  for  it.  One  day  I  had  been  suffering  all 


day,  and  at  twilight  I  sat  here  alone,  feeling 
low-spirited  and  miserable,  so  I  cried  a  few 
tears,  for  I  do  cry  sometimes  when  nobody 
knows,  and  then  I  wiped  my  eyes  and  wondered 
if  God  liked  such  tears.  But  He  knew  they 
came  out  of  my  nerves,  and  not  out  of  my 
heart,  and  so  I  know  that  He  made  excuse  for 
them.  I  had  been  reading  the  Advocate  and 
Guardian — what  a  friendly,  home-like  little 
paper  it  is  !  but  I  had  not  found  much  in  it,  and 
had  dropped  it  on  the  carpet.  Eliza  intended 
to  send  it  away  by  mail  that  night,  so  I  had  had 
my  last  look  at  it.  Suddenly  I  felt  as  if  I  must 
look  through  it  again,  and  the  first  thing  I  saw 
was  an  article  headed,  ‘My  Invalid  Friends.’ 
I  don’t  know  why  I  had  not  noticed  it  before. 
I  read  it  eagerly,  although  it  was  almost  too 
dark  to  see  the  letters.  It  was  written  by  a 
young  lady  who  had  been  fourteen  years  con¬ 
fined  to  her  room ;  for  six  years  her  feet  had 
not  touched  the  floor.  She  had  cared  so  much 
for  study,  but  she  had  been  shut  in  from  every 
advantage.  Since  her  illness  she  had  lost  the 
sight  of  one  eye,  and  at  one  time  had  feared 
that  she  must  lose  the  sight  of  the  other.  The 
letter  was  so  touching,  so  humble  and  grateful, 
that  the  tears  began  to  come  out  of  my  heart 
instead  of  out  of  my  nerves.  And  to  think  how 


near  I  came  to  losing  it !  for  no  one  in  the  house 
had  noticed  the  article.  It  must  have  been  just 
God’s  minute  for  me  to  find  it.  Eliza  came  up 
with  the  lamp  and  wrote  a  note  to  the  editor 
of  the  paper  asking  Elsie’s  name  and  address. 
And  I  found  that  she  had  been  praying  six 
months  for  a  new  friend,  for  some  one  to  help 
her  in  a  piece  of  work  that  she  is  doing;  some¬ 
thing  that  I  understand  better  than  any  friend 
that  she  has.  I  know  that  I  can  help  her  more 
than  she  dared  to  ask  me,  and  we  two  are  to 
pray  about  it  as  well  as  work  for  it.  She  says 
she  gave  thanks  for  her  answered  prayer  before 
she  finished  reading  my  second  letter.  Isn’t  it 
delicious  to  be  an  answer  to  somebody’s 
prayer?  And  isn’t  it  beautiful  to  think  that 
all  the  world  over  one  prayer  is  the  answer 
to  another  prayer?  Her  letters  are  full  of 
cheeriness.  She  is  always  finding  something 
to  give  thanks  for.  She  makes  the  prettiest 
tatting;  you  saw  it  on  Eilza’s  white  apron. 
A  friend  came  in  one  day,  and  when  I  told  her 
that  Elsie  was  glad  to  sell  her  tatting,  gave  me 
a  dollar  and  said  she  would  take  four  yards. 
Elsie’s  postal  card  in  reply  was  a  song.  She 
said  that  a  lady  had  engaged  some  tatting,  and 
then  had  disappointed  her  about  it,  so  she  was 
praying  that  some  one  would  buy  it,  for  her 
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postage  stamps  were  all  gone,  and  she  had 
no  stamp  to  answer  the  letter  from  a  stranger 
that  had  come  to  her  with  the  same  mail  as 
the  dollar.  The  stranger  was  another  invalid 
and  had  written  to  her  for  comfort  and  en¬ 
couragement.  She  wants  a  wheel-crutch ; 
thinks  she  could  walk  with  it.  In  her  last  let¬ 
ter,  speaking  of  the  crutch,  she  says :  ‘If  I 
could  use  it,  and  it  is  best  for  me,  God  will 
provide  a  way.  How  sure  I  am  of  that.’  Per¬ 
haps  He  will  surprise  her  with  one ;  don’t  you 
think  that  He  loves  to  make  little  surprises  for 
us? 

“And  then  I  found,  through  the  Christian 
Union,  a  poor,  suffering  lady  who  has  no  rest 
night  or  day.  I  can’t  tell  you  how  she  suffers, 
it  would  make  you  too  sorry.  At  first  I  sent 
her  leaflets,  and  postal  cards,  with  the  most 
comforting  hymns  I  could  find,  copied  in  my 
plainest  hand.  Her  letters,  would  you  believe 
it,  are  just  bubbling  over  with  gratitude  to 
God,  and  the  friends  He  has  given  her !  I 
never  knew  before  where  the  happy  people 
were.  She  sent  me  those  autumn  leaves  on 
the  mantel.  She  writes  to  Sue  and  Elsie,  and 
Sue  and  Elsie  write  to  each  other.  Elsie  says 
in  her  last  letter,  ‘What  a  happy  little  band  we 
are.’ 
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“And  another  I  found  through  a  friend,  a 
city  missionary;  poor  girl,  she  must  be  taken 
to  the  hospital  soon,  and  she  dreads  it  as  you 
and  I  would,  perhaps,  but  I  am  sure  that  she  will 
find  it  good  to  be  shut  in  even  there.  Sue  worked 
a  motto  for  her  in  silk  and  zephyr,  ‘He  leadeth 
me.’  I  hope  that  she  believes  that  He  is  lead¬ 
ing  her,  for  I  suppose  there  can  be  green  pas¬ 
tures  in  a  hospital  ward.  Sue  and  I  send  her 
postal  cards  with  words  of  cheer,  and  she  is 
so  glad  and  grateful. 

“And  there’s  another,  shut  in,  not  by  illness, 
but  by  a  consuming  grief  for  the  loss  of  father, 
mother  and  sister.  She  has  lost  all  interest  in 
life.  My  heart  aches  for  her ;  the  tenderest- 
hearted  stranger  can  not  take  the  place  of  her 
dead.  Sue  sent  her  the  text,  ‘God  is  love.’ 

'“Then,  through  Elsie  I  found  Mabel.  She 
had  lain  nine  years,  just  think,  nine  years  in 
bed !  She  cannot  even  sit  up  in  bed,  and  at 
night  she  takes  the  change  of  rest  by  turning 
on  her  side.  She  sews  and  writes  lying  on  her 
back.  Her  neat  and  pretty  penmanship  is  a 
lesson  to  me.  She  says  that  when  her  suffer¬ 
ings  are  hardest  to  bear,  that  Christ  is  always 
nearest.  Her  windows  reach  the  floor,  and, 
as  she  lives  in  a  busy  village,  she  has  passers- 
by  enough  to  study.  She  has  been  taken  out 
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into  the  air  seven  times  during  the  last  eleven 
years.  She  writes  as  if  her  life  were  full  of 
doings.  Sick  people  have  something  to  do,  as 
well  as  to  be  and  to  suffer.  I  have  no  patience 
when  people  talk  as  if  there  were  no  work  for 
invalids.  Mabel  teaches  me  that  God  will  be 
just  as  good  to  me  even  if  a  darker  time  come 
to  me.  It  seems  as  if  the  shut  in  people  know 
best  and  more  assuredly  just  the  resources 
that  God  has. 

‘‘How  did  you  find  them  all  so  soon  ?  By  keep¬ 
ing  my  eyes  and  ears  open.  Some  one  says 
that  the  wise  man  does  not  find  opportunities, 
but  that  he  makes  them.  And  praying  for  a 
thing  is  pretty  sure  to  set  one  to  work  to  get 
it. 

“Several  years  ago  I  met  a  lady  who  im¬ 
pressed  me  with  her  face,  it  was  so  homely, 
so  plain,  so  ruggedly  plain.  I  know  that  I  am 
not  a  beauty,  but  her  face  haunted  me,  I  was 
so  sorry  for  her.  She  was  spoken  of  as  pos¬ 
sessing  a  rare  Christian  experience.  I  remem¬ 
ber  I  spoke  of  a  book  one  day ;  she  replied : 
‘I  read  nothing  but  the  Bible.’  Well,  poor 
thing,  now  she  is  shut  in,  and  surely  it  is  the 
Lord  who  has  shut  her  in.  She  has  been  sent 
to  an  insane  asylum.  The  last  I  heard  of  her 
they  were  teaching  her  to  dance.  I  will  send 
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her  our  funny  paper.  It  is  said  that  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  humor  keeps  the  mind  balanced. 

“And  there’s  another;  I  really  don’t  know 
how  to  help  her ;  it  is  her  father  who  shuts 
her  in.  He  will  not  let  her  come  to  the  table 
with  him  and  her  brothers,  or  visit  the  neigh¬ 
bors,  even.  She  has  no  mother.  Isn’t  that  a 
queer  way  to  be  shut  in?  I’m  afraid  that  I 
shouldn’t  feel  as  submissive  as  I  do  now,  but 
her  father’s  heart  is  in  God's  hand  as  truly 
as  my  neuralgia  is.  I  hope  she  thinks  so. 

“Only  this  afternoon  I  saw  a  letter  from  an 
invalid  in  the  Advocate  and  Guardian.  I  have 
written  for  her  name  and  address,  and  will 
trouble  you  to  mail  the  letter  on  your  way 
home.  There  are  two  postal  cards,  also,  and 
‘Heaven  Anticipated',’  and  the  last  Christian 
Weekly  and  Christian  at  Work.  They  are 
great  favorites  with  my  invalids.” 

“Yes,”  said  I,  rising,  “but  I  love  to  be  out. 

How  I  shall  enjoy  my  walk  in  this  keen  air! 

All  the  more  for  thinking  of  Sue  and  Elsie  and 
Mabel. 

“It  is  blessed  to  be  out,  ’  returned  Janet,  • 
brightly,  “but  I  know  that  good  is  the  will  of 
the  Lord  concerning  me.” — Mrs.  Jennie  M. 
Drinkwater  Conklin.  Originator  of  the  So¬ 
ciety,  January  16,  1877. 
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ITS  HISTORY  AND  AIIHS. 

Public  attention  has  recently  been  called  to 
the  very  quiet  method  of  doing  good,  indicated 
by  our  title.  Originating  among  the  contrib¬ 
utors  of  the  Advocate  and  Guardian,  the  organ 
of  the  American  Female  Guardian  Society  and 
Home  for  the  Friendless,  29  East  29th  Street, 
New  York  City,  and  essentially  an  outgrowth 
of  its  work,  it  has  reached  proportions  which 
at  first  we  scarcely  anticipated.  Its  origin  is 
detailed  in  the  foregoing  article. 

The  writer  of  that  article,  Miss  Jennie  M. 
Drinkwater,  now  Mrs.  J.  M.  D.  Conklin,  of 
Convent,  New  Jersey,  first  gave  the  name  of 
“Shut-ins”  to  the  suffering  sisterhood  who 
were  just  beginning  at  that  time  to  get  ac¬ 
quainted  with  one  another  by  written  commu¬ 
nications. 

Since  then  the  number  has  largely  increased. 
We  are  just  finding  out  how  many  of  God’s 
dear  children  are  sitting  with  folded  hands, 
or  lying  upon  couches  of  agony,  with  a  sad 
sense  of  exclusion  from  human  activities  and 
human  sympathies.  And  we  rejoice  that  by 
this  simple  agency  these  afflicted  ones  may  be 
brought  together  and  their  lives  cheered  by 
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interchange  of  thought  and  feeling  and  varied 
gifts.  One  is  introduced  to  another  by  letter, 
and  thus  acquaintance  is  made  which  often 
ripens  into  very  sweet  friendship.  United 
prayer  holds  them  all  together.  Two  concerts 
of  prayer  have  been  inaugurated;  one  on  Tues¬ 
day  morning  at  io  o’clock.  Scripture  and  hymn 
selections  for  these,  directing  the  thoughts  of 
all  into  the  same  channel,  are  published  month¬ 
ly  in  the  Open  Window.  This  Invalid's  Con¬ 
cert  was  proposed  by  an  invalid  lady  in  Can¬ 
ada,  while  another  member  of  the  band  in 
Connecticut,  at  about  the  same  time,  proposed 
that  the  twilight  hour  should  be  consecrated 
to  the  same  purpose.  Both  these  suggestions 
were  gladly  acepted,  and  thus  two  prayer  meet¬ 
ings,  if  we  may  so  say,  a  daily  and  a  weekly, 
have  been  organized,  at  which,  “though  sun¬ 
dered  far,”  these  afflicted  ones,  bound  in  the 
fellowship  of  suffering,  by  faith,  meet  to  im¬ 
plore  blessings  on  one  another,  and  gather 
strength,  hope,  cheer  for  themselves. 

The  Society  is  in  no  way  designed  to  be 
a  charitable  organization.  Its  aim  is  simply 
and  wholly  to  relieve  and  cheer  the  monotony 
and  weariness  of  the  sick  room,  and  to  stimu¬ 
late  faith,  hope,  patience,  and  courage  in  the 
heart  of  the  afflicted  ones.  To  be  a  sufferer 
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shut  in  from  the  outside  world  is  all  that  is 
needed  to  entitle  one  to  its  membership  and 
privileges.  Names  may  be  sent  directly  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Society.  Personal  application 
is  desired,  with  a  brief  statement  of  illness, 
length  of  invalidism,  etc. ;  and  by  becoming  a 
subscriber  to  the  OrEN  Window  by  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  fifty  cents  a  year,  the  monthly  selec¬ 
tions  for  Invalids’  Concert  and  special  re¬ 
quests  for  prayer,  witn  an  occasional  voice 
from  the  sick  rooms,  and  many  pleasant  mes¬ 
sages  from  the  Associates,  will  be  obtained. 

The  Shut-In  Society  was  never  formed.  It 
grew  out  of  a  tender  desire,  heaven  implanted, 
to  give  cheer  to  a  few  weary  sufferers.  But 
we  believe  the  Lord  meant  higher  and  better 
and  larger  things  than  were  at  first  dreamed. 
We  find  as  we  advance  that  it  has  not  only 
brought  the  cup  of  consolation  to  parched  lips, 
but  it  has  opened  a  door  of  usefulness  to  many 
of  God’s  dear  children  who  had  long  thought 
themselves  shut  out  from  Christian  work. 
The  dear  Lord  who  took  them  apart  into  the 
desert  place  to  bring  them  into  a  more  intimate 
and  sweet  acquaintance  with  Himself,  is  now 
showing  them  how  they  may  witness  for  Him 
from  their  hidden  corners ;  is  permitting  them 
to  comfort  others  with  the  comfort  wherewith 
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they  themselves  have  been  comforted  of  God, 
and  to  testify  to  the  timid  and  trembling  of  the 
sustaining  grace  and  faithful  covenant  love  of 
Jesus.  We  rejoice  that  the  dear  invalids  are 
no  longer  debarred  the  privilege  of  working  for 
the  Master.  With  pen  or  pencil  they  may  go 
to  the  ends  of  the  earth,  by  the  expression  of 
their  love  and  faith  to  encourage  and  persuade 
others,  and  in  the  “silent  prayer  meeting”  to 
take  hold  of  the  arm  that  scatters  blessings  full 
and  free  upon  the  world. — Mrs.  Helen  E. 
Brown,  First  Acting  President. 


Little  Cecelia  Enters  It. 

Prize  Story. 

“Lie  still  and  don't  fret,  darlint,  and  the 
saints  presarve  ye  th’  day,”  were  always  the 
last  hurried  words  Mrs.  Flinnigan,  as  she  went 
away  to  her  long  day  of  hard  work  and  left 
little  Cecelia  to  an  equally  long,  patient  day  of 
loneliness. 

It  was  a  tiny  room  where  she  lay  on  her 
cot,  drawn  close  to  the  one  small  window,  out 
of  which  she  could  see  the  lane  winding  down 
to  the  village,  beyond  it  the  meadows,  with 
one  forlorn  tree  just  opposite  the  cottage,  and 
besides  these  only  a  line,  of  sky,  to  the  child 
most  interesting  of  all.  There  she  lay  and 
gazed  out  of  it  hour  after  hour,  or,  growing 
tired,  turned  to  her  one  friend  within  the 
room  and  talked  to  him  half  aloud.  It  was 
an  old  print  of  the  famous  discoverer,  hang¬ 
ing  none  too  straight,  on  the  wall  at  the  foot 
of  her  cot.  A  faint  brown  stain  crossed  the 
upper  half  of  the  picture,  softening  the  rugged 
face,  till  just  above  the  firm  lips  it  ended 
abruptly.  It  seemed  to  set  them  a-smiling  and 
give  them  an  impulse  to  speak,  which  little 
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Cecelia,  watching,  often  interpreted  into  a  dis¬ 
course  strange  and  wonderful  indeed  for  such 
an  honored  gentleman. 

“Columbus,”  she  said,  one  gray,  gusty  morn¬ 
ing,  “are  you  glad  you  can’t  see  outside,  where 
the  wind  is  fighting  the  poor  tree,  and  it  isn’t 
raining,  but  just  wants  to?” 

Then  she  added  quickly  and  penitently : 
“No,  I  forgot  that  the  wind  doesn’t  mean 
harm  and  is  just  like  your  brother,  so  I  must 
love  it,  too. 

“But  I  love  my  brother  better.  Oh,  Co¬ 
lumbus,  if  Mi  could  only  be  very  not  busy, 
so  he  could  write  me  a  letter  every  day — but 
don’t  don’t  tell  mother  I  am  lonely.” 

Columbus  was  impassively  surej  that  he 
would  not.  The  wind  blew,  woo-oo-oo,  and 
fairly  blew  into  the  room  the  kind-hearted 
neighbor  woman  who  looked  after  the  child  in 
addition  to  her  own  house  duties. 

“I’ve  brought  you  another  letter  from  Mike,” 
she  said  as  soon  as  she  found  breath,  “and  it’s 
amazing  fat.” 

With  a  cry  of  joy  little  Cecelia  caught  the 
letter  in  her  thin  hands,  and  opening  it — what 
wonderful  things  she  read ! 

In  the  manufacturing  town  where  Mike 
Flinnigan  was  at  work,  “helping  me  family,” 
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some  sympathetic  woman  had  drawn  out  all 
his  pitiful  story,  had  heard  of  the  child  at  home 
who  would  never  be  well  again,  and,  more  than 
this,  had  given  him  something  to  brighten  her 
colorless  life  with  sunshine.  It  was  news  of 
a  devoted  little  society  laboring  after  the  Mas¬ 
ter’s  pattern  to  help  all  the  poorest  and  weak¬ 
est,  gathering  those  shut  in,  of  all  classes,  and 
old  and  young,  to  bind  them  together  by  let¬ 
ter  and  cheer  them  with  a  book  or  bit  of 
brightness.  A  really,  truly  Society,  which 
was  to  be  spelled  with  a  capital  S,  where  little 
Cecelia  would  be  eagerly  welcomed,  and  with 
a  real  little  magazine  coming  every  month. 

“But  fifty  cents  a  year  d-u-e-s  for  all  who 
can  pay  is  very  much,”  said  the  child,  per¬ 
plexedly.  “I  do  believe  it  would  buy  Colum¬ 
bus.” 

However,  Mike  continued,  with  a  thrill  of 
pride  at  the  boyish  heart  such  as  a  millionaire 
can  scarcely  feel :  “You  are  such  a  Grate  one 
for  Letrs  you  aut  to  be  in  It.  You  jus  say  you 
want  to  &  lie  Down  with  the  Fifty  cts.” 

“O,  Tree,  and  O,  Columbus,”  sang  the  little 
girl  gaily,  all  through  the  long  afternoon,  “did 
you  ever  dream  that  we  would  be  in  it?  And, 
Columbus,”  turning  always  to  the  one  nearest 
and  so  best  to  converse  with,  “you  know  about 


the  sweet  baby’s  old,  old  aunt  that  lives  in 
the  country  and  sits  all  the  time  in  a  chair  that 
won’t  rock,  with  cushions  and  red  roses  on 
them,  because  she  has  a  ’located  hip;  and  you 
know  two  times  she  sent  me  a  big  apple  with 
a  red  cheek,  and  you  know  I  couldn’t  send  her 
anything — you  know  how  I  did  want  to” — 
She  stopped  for  lack  of  breath,  and  Colum¬ 
bus  smiled  back  benignly  that  he  knew  every¬ 
thing. 

With  fresh  breath  and  added  enthusiasm, 
the  happy  light  in  her  eyes  deepening,  the 
child  continued  :  “Now  I  can  send  her  some¬ 
thing,  for  the  dear  Society  wants  every  one 
who  isn’t  well  and  strong,  and  I  can  send  her 
an  invitation.  Then  perhaps  they  will  send 
her  some  sermons,  and  that  will  be  just  as 
good  as  if  we  sent  them,  and  you  know  you 
'gested  sermons  several  times.” 

Columbus  looked  as  if  printed  addresses  as 
the  means  of  an  old  lady’s  pleasure  had  been 
on  his  mind  for  days  at  a  time. 

“Stamps  to  write  letters  with  are  very  cost¬ 
ly,”  said  little  Cecelia  more  soberly,  “but  I 
know  what  I  will  do— if  mother  will  get  me 
some  I  won’t  have  the  blue  comfort ;  we  were 
warm  enough  last  winter,  weren’t  we,  Colum¬ 
bus?” 
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The  great  discoverer  might  have  told  many 
tales  of  the  bright  days  that  followed,  but  he 
is  never  known  to  speak  to  any  one  except 
little  Cecelia.  His  silence  will  not  matter,  how¬ 
ever,  when  one  looks  at  the  child’s  glad  face, 
for  all  the  sunshine  made  by  far-away  warm 
hearts  is  concentrated  there.  She  did  not  have 
to  sacrifice  the  new  blue  comfort — brave  little 
soul,  anxious  to  save  mother  from  financial 
strain — but  had  the  stamps  besides,  to  send  out 
the  quaint,  childish  missives  which  always 
brought  tender  smiles  in  the  reading. 

On  another  gray,  gusty  morning,  many 
weeks  past  Christmas-tide,  but  the  winter  not 
yet  gone,  she  lay  at  the  window,  this  time  in 
a  rolling-chair  loaned  to  her  by  the  “dear  So¬ 
ciety,”  for  as  long  as  she  might  need  it,  and  the 
little  cot  with  the  blue  coverlet  over  it  was 
pushed  back  into  the  farthest  corner.  In  the 
window  was  a  potted  bulb,  which  had  come 
through  the  mail  weeks  before,  brown  and 
uninteresting,  and  which  now  had  sent  up  a 
slender  green  stalk,  up-bearing  delicate  pinky 
bells,  and  filling  the  room  with  the  melody  of 
fragrance. 

Colored  cards  and  picture  supplements  were 
tacked  up  on  the  wall  until,  must  it  be  said, 
Columbus  looked  quite  dingy  and  old  among 
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them.  But  such  a  contrast  never  diminishes  a 
child’s  pure  affection,  and  Cecelia  still  held  ab¬ 
sorbing  conversations  with  her  old  favorite. 

“I  love  them  all,”  she  would  say ;  “all  the 
people,  and  the  books  and  games,  and  the  poor 
tree  out  in  the  cold.  But  I  love  you,  too,  Co¬ 
lumbus,  and  none  of  the  babies  or  the  paper 
ladies  are  as  wise  as  you  are.  Don't  you  mind 
if  your  name  can’t  be  in  the  ‘dear  Society,’  for 
you  did  go  in  It  with  me,  you  know  you  did, 
though  we  never  told  a  soul.  Auntie  Gray 
says  it  is  a  blessing,  and  she  believes  even  a 
dislocated  hip  (remember,  Columbus,  it  is  dis¬ 
located)  can  be  a  blessing,  too,  if  it  shows 
how  the  sick-  people  and  the  well  people  can 
help  each  other  always.” 

The  grayness  and  the  dismal  wind  outside 
can  make  the  child-heart  lonely  no  longer,  her 
eager  little  fingers  are  too  busy  making  red 
paper  hearts  for  Mrs.  Craig,  resting  now  and 
then  delightedly  on  the  gay  crocheted  robe 
thrown  across  her  lap  which  Mrs.  Craig  had 
made  for  her — Mrs.  Craig,  the  beautiful 
woman,  prisoned  in  her  beautiful  home,  with 
the  pain  and  weariness  shadowing  her  eyes, 
and  around  whose  finely  curved  mouth  hard, 
rebellious  lines  were  beginning  to  come  before 
she  knew  of  It,  the  “dear  Society,”  and  loyal, 
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loving  little  Cecelia  with  her  unconscious  les¬ 
son  of  courage.  Then  there  was  the  lad  on 
crutches,  too  proud  as  well  as  too  frail  to 
mingle  with  his  comrades,  who  had  passed  her 
window  so  often  before  she  had  learned  to 
notice — now  she  drew  him,  too,  within  the 
gracious  influence.  And  so  the  circle  widens. 

Thank  God  that  while  the  great  world  goes 
on  uncaring,  there  is  at  work  such  a  leaven  of 
sweet  charity,  quiet  and  unlauded,  yet  verily 
more  blessed  than  the  mightiest  and  proudest 
of  other  philanthropies. — Myrna  Anderson 
Lczvis. 


